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ABSTRACT 

Eighty subjects, at each of four age levels 
(kindergarten, grade 2, grade Hp and university) were questioned 
concerning their ideas about the structure of the family. Information 
was gathered on which persons the subjects considered to be members 
of their own families, how subjects conceptualized a typical family 
and what criteria they used in judging whether a grouping of people 
represents a family. In children's consideration of their own 
families and construction of typical families, no age differences 
were found. A nuclear family grouping was most salient in both cases, 
and all respondents constructed similar typical families, consisting 
of two parents and their children. Major age-related differences were 
apparent in the criteria adopted for classifying groupings as 
instances of a family. Common residence, contact between members, the 
presence of children, single parenthood, blood or legal relationship 
and same-sex versus cross-sex partners were variables that were 
manipulated and found to be of differing importance as criteria for 
the respondents in the four age groups. Basically, the youngest 
subjects relied upon common residence and contact between members as 
the criteria for evaluating families, whereas, with increasing ag»i, 
increasing eniEhasis wai.' placed upon blood or legal relationship. No 
obvious relation could be found between the members of the childr^rii's 
nuclear or extended families, the amount of time spent with, or 
frequency of contact with, the children and the responses to any of 
the three psrts of this study. (Author/RH) 
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Abstract 



Twenty children in each of kindergarten, grade 2 and grade A, and twenty 
university students, were questioned concerning their ideas about the structure 
of the family. Information was gathered on which persons children consider to 
be members of their own families, how a typical family is conceptualized and 
what criteria are used in judging whether a grouping of people represents a 
family. In considering their own families, and in constructing typical families, 
no age differences were found. A nuclear family grouping was most salient in 
both cases, and all respondents constructed similar typical families, consisting 
of two parents and . their children. Major age-related differences were apparent 
in the criteria adopted for classifying groupings as instances of a family. 
Living together, contact between members, the presence of children, single parent- 
hood, blood or legal relationship and same-sex versus cross-sex partners were 
variables that vere manipulated and found to be of differing importance as criteria 
for the respondents in the four age groups. Basically, the youngest subjects 
relied upon common residence and contact between members as the criteria for 
evaluating families whereas, with increasing age, emphasis was placed upon 
blood or legal relationship. Those experiences within the children's own families 
that were investigated were found not to relate to their family concepts. 
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Although researchers h'ave studied the child's ideas about specific 
family members and their characteristics, roles and relationships (e.g., 
Emmerich, 1961; Haviland & Clarke, 1974; Kagan & Lemken, 1960), the child's 
concept of the family is a factor of potential importance that has received 
little investigative attention. Our knowledge about how the child views 
the structure of the. family, including what are accepted as representative 
instances and who are considered to be family members, is surprisingly very 
limited. 

Piaget (1928) reported developmental differences in the definitions of a 
family offered by 7 to 13 year old boys. Three stages were noted in their 
responses. In stage one, "family" included all people living with the child,. 
During stage two, the idea of biological relationship gained importance, and 
"family" was limited to biological relatives who were living with the child. 
Finally, by stage three, "family" was defined independently of location of 
residence and was generalized to include all biological relatives. 

Moore (Note 1), asked children ranging in age , from A to 13 years to consider 
whether each of six different groupings of people presented were instances of 
a family. Children of all ages agreed that a two generation group (parents 
and a child) and a three generation group (grandparents, parents and a child) 
were families. Most of the children (73%) also accepted couples without children 
as families. There was, however, some doubt concerning the status of a single 
parent grouping, and only slightly more than half of the children fully 
accepted pictures with a missing parent as showing families. Differences due 
to cognitive level and intactness of the child's own family were also noted. 
Concrete operational children, as opposed to preoperational and formal operational 
children, were least likely to accept a single parent grouping as a family. 
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Children from single parent homes more readily accepted such a grouping as 
a family than those from intact homes. 

A third source of relevant information is Schneider's (1968) paper on 
American kinship. Information from a variety of sources, including interviews 
with 99 children aged 6 through 18, was used to examine the Aiaerican kinship 
system. No distinction between the responses of adults and children was 
given. Schneider concluded that the American family is seen as a mated pair, 
rearing their young in a place of their own. A married couple without children, r 
or a single parent and child, are not considered to be families. Moreover, a 
family, to be a family, must live together. Relatives are defined as persons 
who are related by blood or marriage, but the actual decision concerning who is 
* considered to be a relative was seen to be tempered by such factors as perceived 
genealogical, socioemotional or physical distance between the persons involved. 

Saltz and Medow (1971) and Anglin (1977) have suggested that the concepts 
of children are often restricted, being limited to the specific ins tances from 
which they were derived. A new instance of a concept may be rejected if it 
fails to possess some attribute that the child noted on previous instances. 
Such a critetial attribute (Anglin, 1977) is an integral part of the definition 
of the concept. The present study explored the development of the child's 
concept of the family by determining what, for respondents at each of four age 
levels, are the criterial attributes used in defining the concept of the family. 

Method 

Subjects 

Eighty subjects participated in the study. Sixty of the subjects were local, 
elementary school children, ten boys and ten girls from each of kindergarten 
(mean age: 5 years, 11 months, SD =3.6 months), grade 2 (mean age: 8 years, SD = 
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5.0 months) and grade A (me'an age: 9 years, 11 months. SD = 4.9 months). The 
children were predoniinantly from middle class backgrounds and intact, two parent 
families. The remaining twenty subjects were ten male and ten female university 
undergraduate students (mean age: 21 years. 3 months, SD = 1.67 years). These 
students were enrolled in summer school courses and volunteered to participate 
in the study. In addition, the parents of the elementary school children were 
give, a questionnaire to complete. Forty-four (73%) of these questionnaires were 

re" ^rned. 
Ins trumen ts 

The Family Concept Interview was designed for use in this study. This 
instrument contains questions constructed to explore children's ideas concerning 
several aspects of the concept of the family, including its origins, permanence, 
universality, structure and function. Only those questions in the interview 
dealing with the structure of the family will be discussed in this paper. Table 
1 presents a list of these relevant questions. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



Part A examined who children include as members of their own families. 
Part B dealt with the children's ideas concerning the structure of a typical 
family. The children chose a typical family out of 18 cardboard figures that 
they were shown. The set of figures included 2 elderly males, 2 elderly females. 
3 adult males, 3 adult females, and 8 children (A boys and A girls) of varying 
ages. Part C explored the children's notions of the necessary structure of the 
family. Eighteen cardboard figures were presented in various combinations, so . 
that the dimensions of living together, contact between members, presence of 
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children, single parenthood', blood or legal relationship and sex of partners were 
varied. The order of presentation of the single mother and single father 
stimuli was counterbalanced within each age level by sex grouping. 

The university students were given a questionnaire to fill out. Because Part 
A was originally intended only as a check on whether the children understood what 
was meant by the term "family" » this question was not given to the university 
students. Parts B and C were._included in the questionnaire. In addition, with 
respect to Part C, the university students were asked to rate, on a seven-point 
scale ranging from very, typical to very atypical, how closely each of the stimuli 
presented conformed to their image of a typical or central instance of the 
concept "family". 

The parent questionnaire provided information on the child's own family 
composition, and the frequency of contact and amount of time spent with family 

members • 
Procedure 

Each child was individually interviewed at school. Prior to the interview, 
the child was told that there were no right or wrong answers to the questions 
and was encouraged to say whatever came to mind. Each interview lasted approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. Upon completion of the interview, the child was given an 
envelope to be taken home, which contained the parent questionnaire. The 
university students completed their questionnaires at the university. 

Results 

Part A. Who is in your family? 

This question was presented only to the elementary school children. At all 
three age levels, the modal response included only the members of the nuclear 
family (85% in kindergarten, 75% in grade 2, 100% in grade A). There was vir- 
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tually perfect agreement between the children's listings of family members and 
the listings given by their parents. One third of those children who were known 
to have family pets included them as family members. 

Part B. Constructed family . 

Most of the respondents (64%) constructed a family including two parents and 
their children. An additional 26% also included grandparents. Only 8% included 
other members of the extended family. The mean number of children included was 
3.2, with a range from 1 to 13, and a modal response of 3. A large proportion 
of the children (78%) included a baby in their constructed family. Sixty percent 
of the female university students also included a baby, although none of the 
male university students did. Ninety-four percent of the respondents included 
at least one child of each sex in their constructed family. Only 10% of the 
children, distributed among all age levels, constructed a family group which 
matched their own. There were no age differences in the responding to this 
question. 

Part C. Is this a family? 

Chi square analyses were performed on the responses to each question, in 
order to test for the homogen--: ty of proportions between age levels. Due to 
the large number of analyses that were performed, the Bonferroni statistic 
(Jensen, Beus & Storm, 1968) was employed. In the case of a significant chi 
square value, post hoc multiple comparisons, utilizing the simultaneous con- 
fidence-interval procedure (Marascuilo & McSweeuey, 1977), were carried out in 
order to identify where the significant differences lay. Tests to determine 
whether, for each question, there was a linear or quadratic relationship be- 
tween percentage of affirmative responding and age level (Marascuilo & Mc- 
Sweeney, 1977) were also performed. 
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Table 2 presents the percentage of subjects responding affirmatively to each 
part of the question, the values and the mean typicality ratings of the uni- 
versity students. Also indicated are the significant linear and quadratic 
relationships. Table 3 shows the significant pairwise comparisons for those 
questions in which there was a significant overall chi square value. 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 About Here 



Comparisons of the answers of males and females at each age level produced 
no more statistically significant differences than would be expected by chance. 
There were no order effects based on which of the single parent groups was 
presented first. 

All respondents agreed that a married couple with their child (//2) comprises 
a family. There were also no significant age differences in the classification 
of a childless married couple (//I), a married couple with a child who is not 
their own (#9), in the inclusion of an aunt, uncle and cousin as members of the 
family (//14) or in the acceptance of a group without love (//16) . All other 
stimuli produced significant developmental differences. 

Inspection of Tables 2 and 3 reveals consistent response pattern'? The 
kindergarten children differed from all other groups in their responses to the 
stimuli involving nonrelatives living together. Kindergarten and grade 2 
children tended to respond similarly to each otlier, but differently from grade 
4 and university students, to the stimuli involving relatives living apart or 
having no contact, and to single parent groupings. Grade 4 and university 
students were very similar in their responding and differed significantly for 
only two of the stimuli. 
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The kindergarLcn..chiUh-en mora readily acccpLed nonrelatives as family 
members than responden t-.s in the other three groups. Both a child (//8) and 
an adult (//lO) living within a family were considered to be a part of the 
family, and two women living together, either with (//18) or without (//17) 
children were accepted as instances of a family. Extended family members (//5, 
.//6, //lA), however, and nuclear family members living in a different place (//4, 
#7, #12) were les=s likely to be considered family members by the kindergarten 
and grade 2 children than by the grade 4 and university students. Similarly, 
kindergarten and grade 2 children less readily accepted single parent groupings 
(//3, //II) than grade 4 and university students. University students, more 
readily than those in any other group, accepted three children with no parents 
as an instance of a family. 

A linear relationship between age level and proportion of affirmative 
responses- was found for most of the stimuli. Thus, whereas a childless married 
couple (//I), single parent groupings (//3, ^1) and groupings including extended 
family members (#5, //13) were considered families by only about half of rhe kin- 
dergarten and grade 2 children, this proportion increased linearly with increasing 
age. With increasing age, there was also an increased acceptance of relatives 
who were living apart from a fam.ily (//4, H, ill, ilU, //14) as members of the 
family. On the other hand, with increasing age came a decrease in the acceptance 
of nonrelatives (//lO, //17, //18) as family members and a decrease in the impor- 
tance attached to love in a relationship (//16) . 

The mean, ratings in Table 2 refer to the ratings of the university students 
on how closely each of th£ stimuli conformed to their image of a typical family. 
Lower ratings reflect a judgment. of a closer match to the target of a typical 
family. The married couple with their child (#2) was rated most typical, with 
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a mean of 1.05. A married 'couple with two children, one of whom lives out 
of town (//7), received the next most typical rating of 1.89. A family scene 
including extended family members, either grandparents (//5) or an aunt, 
uncle'and cousin (//13) were rated slightly less typical with ratings of 2.35 
and. 2. 68, respectively. The childless married couple received a mean rating 
of 2.50 and was considered closer to the image of a typical family than a 
single mother (3.30) or single father (3.00) situation. Infrequent contact 
again moved the rating away from the typical pole --3.44 for grandparents 
and 3.72 for an aunt, uncle and cousin. Three children with no parents received 
a rating of 3.42, in the middle of the scale. The absence of love produced a 
mean rating of 4.32. Nonrelatives living within a family were rated toward the 
atypical pole — 4.72 for the child and 4.47 for the adult. Finally, the 
most atypical instances were the single women, both with and without children, 
receiving mean ratings of 5.58. 

The Newman-Keuls multiple comparison procedure was employed to determine _ 
which of the stimuli are seen as significantly less' typical than the very 
typical grouping of a married couple with their child (#2). At the 5% level ^ , 
of significance all stimuli, with the exception of //7, the grouping with the 
brother living in a different city, and //6, the extended family grouping including 
the grandparents, were considered significantly less typical instances of a 
family than a married couple and their child. 

No obvious relation could be found between the members of the children's 
nuclear or extended families, the amount of time spent with, or frequency 
of contact with, the children and the responses to any of the three parts of . . 
this study. 
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Discussion 



In thinking of their own families, it appears that it is only the members 
of their nuclear or immediate families who come to mind for the majority (87%) 
of the children. Nuclear family membership and place of residence overlap, 
however, and only three children listed as members of their family any persons 
other than t.hose residing in their home. On the basis of these data, it is 
not possible to determine which of these variables is used by the children in 
making their decisions about who to consider as members of their families. 

. When asked to construct a typical family, it appears that a nuclear family 
grouping is most salient for all respondents. There was very little difference 
among the families constructed by the respondents in the four age groups. A 
typical family consists of two parents and their three children. One of the 
children is often a baby, and there is generally at least one child of each 
sex included. 

Although there was no difference between age groups in conceptualizing the 
structure of a typical family, and, indeed, in Part C, all groups agreed that 
two parents and a child (//2) represented a family, pronounced age-related differ- 
ences did appear when judgments were made about stimuli that departed from the 
typical. 

The existence of a significant linear relationship in most of the comparisons 
in Part C confirms the presence of a developmental sequence in the criteria 
adopted for defining a family. Kindergarten children utilize one set of 
criteria, which differs from that employed by the respondents in the two oldest 
groups. These older subjects differed very little in the criteria they use. 
Grade 2 children appear to share some of the criteria employed by the kindergarten 
children and others employed by the older respondents. 
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For the kindergarten dhildren, living together or having contact appear to 
be necessary attributes in order for an instance to be classified as a fandly. 
NO group in which members lived apart or had no contact with each other was 
accepted as an instance of a family. Thus, a man or woman living apart from 
spouse and child, members of the extended family having no contact with nuclear 
family members and a brother living out of town were not accepted as family 
members. On the other hand, both a child and adult who were not related to. 
but were living with, a family were accepted as family members and two single 
women living together, either with or without children, were categorized as 
families. Living together, however, does not appear to be a sufficient criterion. 
The presence of two parents and the presence of children would also appear to 
be considerations, as only about half of the kindergarten children accepted 
. a Single parent grouping or a childless married couple as families. Similarly, 
there appears to be a distinction between nuclear and extended family, with, again, 
only about half of these children considering groupings including extended family 
members as families. Finally, the presence of love is also considered to be 

1 J HU^.-r- i-v.niH iThn Hid not love each other was. 
important, and a married couple and their child who dia noc 

re-ected as an instance of a family. 

With increasing age, the criteria used to define a family appear to systema- 
tically change. Living together and having contact gradually lose importance, 
and the existence of a blood or legal relationship becomes all important. Persons 
with no blood or legal relationship, whether child or adult, are no longer accepted 
as family members, whereas single parent groups are classified as families and 
persons in both the nuclear and extended families are considered to be family 
members, regardless of where they live or the frequency of contact. Gradually, 
love loses its status as a criterial attribute. 
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In agreement with Piaget's (1928) report, the results of this study indicate 
that there is a developmental sequence in the acc,uisition of the concept of the 
family, and, in the early stages of . the sequence, the variable of common residence 
is criterial, whereas, with increasing age. it is replaced by the variable of 
blood or legal relationship. Piaget's study, however, was limited. When the 
several variables that were manipulated in this study are also introduced, it 
becomes, apparent that the concept of the family is a complex one. and that 
several factors are taken into consideration in the classification of a group of 

people as a family- 

The centrality ratings of the university students were consistent with the 
stereotype of the typical family as constructed by all respondents. The 
addition of each variable that caused the stimulus to be less like the stereo- 
typical family moved the rating away from the "typical" end -of the scale. Even 
. though the university students were relatively lenient with respect to classifying 
a group as a family, each of the variables manipulated - childlessness, single 
parenthood, living apart, infrequent contact, absence of blood or legal rela- 
tionship, same-sex partners - caused the grouping to be viewed as less typical, 
with the most atypical or peripheral instances involving nonrelatives living 
within a family and same-sex partners. 

Anglin (1977) also studied the acquisition and characteristics of concepts 
i. young children, utilizing the child's first terms of reference. In discussing 
a concept, Anglin distinguished between its intension, which are its characteris- 
■ tic properties, and its extension, which are the instances representative of it. 
With regard to extension. Anglin found that young children tend both to over- 
extend (classify as instances stimuli that are not part of the concept) and 
underextend (fail to classify as instances stimuli that are part of the concept). 
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Underextension responses most commonly occurred with peripheral instances of 
a concept, as determined by adult typicality ratings, whereas overextension 
responses were brought about roost strongly by perceptual similarity between 
instances and nonins tances . 

Part C of this study deals with the extension of the concept of the 
family. As such, these results can be compared with Anglin's findings, although 
it is acknowledged that the family concept is not as well defined as those 
concepts that Anglin studied. Relative to adults, the young children of this 
study also overextended and underextended in their classification of families. 
The. factors that Anglin found to determine these responses, however, do not appear 
to be the major influences in this study. For example, the most peripheral 
instances of the concept (#17, #18, //8, #10), as rated by the university stu- 
dents, were classified as families by most of the kindergarten Children, although 
certain central instances (e.g., #7) were rejected. Although the factor of 
perceptual similarity may be difficult to apply to this study, and no adult 
ratings were actually obtained, certain findings appear to rule this out as a 
factor, as well. For example, the stimuli in question #2 (married couple and 
child) and question #16 (married couple and child who don't love each other) are, 
perceptually, perfectly similar, yet 90% of the kindergarten children accepted 
#2 as a family, whereas only 15% accepted #16. 

Also in contrast with previous findings (e.g., Anglin, 1977; Saltz & Medow, 
1971), the family concepts of even the youngest children in this study were 
not restricted to instances that they have experienced, either in their image 
of a typical family or in their acceptance of stimulus presentations as instances 
of families. Not only did very few of the children construct families to match 
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their own, but several of the prcsentaLlons that the children readily accepted 

were uncommon and, undoubtedly, outside of the experience of most of the 
children. 

It appears, then, that the development of a social concept, such as the 
family, differs in many ways from the development of other types of concepts 
.that have been studied. More research is needed to identify the characteristics 
of the development of various familiar social concepts. 

Although the age differences in the concept are striking and significant, 
the similarities between age levels in certain aspects of the concept are also 
notable. There is no apparent difference between even the youngest children and 
the adults in this study concerning their image of a typical family. Moreover, 
it is this same typical family which Schneider (1968) described as the image 
of the American family given by his respondents. Schneider, however, believed 
that this typical family was the only grouping that would be accepted as a 
family. This study has shown otherwise. Respondents of all ages were very 
flexible in classifying groupings as families and accepting of many groupings 

that departed from the norm. 

The children's ideas concerning the family were not related to those 
experiences within their own families that this study examined. The families 
in this study represented a rather homogeneous group in terms of socioeconomic 
status and intactness. Children from different types of families may hold 
different ide. concerning the structure of the family. Indeed, Moore (Note 1) 
found differ -es between the family concepts of children from intact and 
single parent homes. Further investigation of the family concepts of children 
from other types of families may help to illuminate the role of experiential 
factors in the development of the concept. 
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Part C, 



Table 1 
Questions Asked During the 
Family Concept Interview 
Part A. Who is in your family? 

Part B. (The respondent is asked to construct a "typical" family from 18 
figures presented) . 

Who are the people in the family? 

1. Here are Mr. and Mrs. Brown. They are married. They live together.. 
They have no children. Are they a family? 

2. Here are Mr. and Mrs. Brown. This is their son Billy. They all 
live' together. Are they a family? _ 

3. Here is Mrs. Brown and her son, Billy. They live together, just 
the two of them. Are they a family? 

4. Billy's father, Mr. Brown, lives in a different house. Is he 

in Billy's family? a .v, 4 

5. These are Billy's grandmother and grandfather. Are they in 

Billy's family? . 

6. What if they live in a different city and he never sees them. 

Then, are they in his family? , , -, ^ ^ ...^^ 

Here are Mr. and Mrs. Bro^^ and Billy. They all live together. 
This is Billy's brother. Bob. He lives in a different city. Is 
Bob in Billy's family? . 

Here are Mr. and Mrs. Brown and Billy. This is Billy s friend, Joe 
They all live together. Is Joe in Billy's family? 
Here are Mr. and Mrs. Brown, with Joe. They are living together, 
iust the three of them. Are they a family? 

Here are Mr. and Mrs. Bro^m and Billy. This is Miss Jones. She 
lives with them and helps take care of Billy. Is Miss Jones In 

Billy's family? , • - 

11. Here is Mr. Brown and his son, Billy. They live together, just 
the two of them. Are they a family? 

12. Billy's mother, Mrs. Brown, lives in a different house. Is she 

in Billy's family? n^n » 

13. These are Billy's aunt, uncle and cousin. Are they in Billy s 

family? 

What if they live in a different city? Then, are they in 

his family? , 
Here is Billy, his brother. Bob, and their sister Sally. They 
live together, just the three of them. Are they a family? 
Here are Mr. and Mrs. Bro^m and Billy. They all live together, 
but they don't love each other. Are they -i family? 
17. Here are two very good friends. Miss Black and Miss Smith, They 

live together. Are they a family? 
18 This is Mrs. Brown and Billy. This is her friend, Mrs. Green and 
her son, David. They all live together. Are they a family? 



7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



14. 

15, 
16. 
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17. 



Table 2 

i 

Percentage of Subjects Responding Affirmatively to 
Each StimuluB Presentation Within Question 3 



Group 



criTT^i.T,;* Kinder ear ten 


Grade 
2 


Grade 
4 


University 


2 ,a 


Relationship 


Hean Typicality 
Rating' 


1, Mr. i Mrs* Brovn 




45 


70 


85 


9.85 


L 


2.50 


2. Mr. S Mrs. Broun, Billy 


90 


95 


100 


100 


3.81 


L 


1.05 


3. Hrs. Brovn h Billy 


55 


40 


80 


95 


16.54 * 


I 


3.30 


4, Is Mr. Brown in Billy's fanily . 


5 


35 


50 


■ 85 


26,97 * 


I 




5, Billy's grandparents 


60 


55 


85 


100 


14.40 * 


L 


2.15 


6. Billy's grandparents, live in a different city 


0 


35 


85 


85 


41.38 * 


L 


3.4m 


7. Brother Bob, lives in a different city 


15 


70 


90 


100 


40.20 * 


LQ 


1.89 


8. Mr. & Mrs. Brovn, Billy & friend Joe 


70 


20. 


20 


45 


14,48 * 


Q 


4.72 


9. Mr. i Mrs. Brown h Joe 


80 


60 


40 


70 


7.47 




3.95 


10. Mr. 6 Mrs. Brown, Billy, Miss Jones 


90 


20 


15 


40 


29.04 * 


U) 


4.4/ 


11. Mr. Irovn & Billy 


45 


45 


75 


95 


15.82 * 


L 


3.00 


12» Is Mrs. Brown in Billyhs family 


10 


25 


75 


90 


35.60 * 


I 




13* Billy's aunt, uncle & cousin 


45 


55 


80 


85 


10.01 


L 


2.68 


U. Aunt, uncle & cousin, live in a different city 


5 


35 


80 


75 


30,17 * 


L 


3.72 


15. Billy, brother Bob, sister Sally 


70 


40 


70 


100 


17.14 * 


LQ 


3.42 


16. Mr. i Mrs. Brown, Billy, no love 


15 


55 


55 


70 


13.36 


L 


4.32 


n. Miss Black, Miss Salth 


70 


25 


5 


25 


21.12 * 


ui 


5.58 


18. Mrs. Brown i Billy, Mrs. Green & David. 


85 


20 


10 


40 


27.97 * 


LQ 


5.58 



7 ■ ' L 

a X cust exceed 14.10 using the Bonferroni x statistic at £ < .05. 

b L indicates linear relationship between responding and age group, Q indicates quadratic relationship between responding and age group 

c Lt«« ratings reflect a Judgment of a closer natch to the target of a typical faniily. Ratings > 2.50 are significantly greater than the rating given 

gj^^iulus f2 at £ < .05. 2 i 

w 



18. 



Table 3 



Significant 


Pairwise Comparisons Within Part C 


Stimu/.us 




• 

Age Groups Comparisons 




K-2 K~4 


K~U 2-4 2~U 4-U 


3 






4 


it 


* * * 


5 




* * 


6 


* * 


* * * 


7 


* * 


* * 


8 


* 


* 


io 


A * 




11 




* * 


12 


* 


* * * 


14 


' -ft 


* * * 


15 




* * * 


17 


* * 


* 


18 


* * 


•k 


* indicates that the age 


groups differed significantly, 2. < -05. 
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